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An English psychoanalyst, GEORGE HENRY GREEN, suggests
four types of daydreams. The "display" fantasy involves applause
for daring or brilliant performance. The "saving" fantasy pic-
tures a rescue or other act of bravery. In the daydream of
"grandeur" a person imagines himself achieving great renown.
The fantasy of "homage" occurs when the dreamer gives valu-
able aid to someone whose love or friendship is desired.
Two other types often are noted by clinical psychologists. In
the fantasy of death or destruction, a person imagines the, re-
moval of someone who stands in his way or of whom he is
jealous. In the "martyr" daydream, he pictures himself injured
or dead, bringing remorse to those who wrong him.
Psychologists find daydreaming common among children.
Though it commonly diminishes after adolescence, adults day-
dream occasionally. Of 200 college students questioned by Lau-
rance Shaffer, nearly all admitted daydreaming, at some time,
about wealth, vocational success, and attracting the opposite sex.
On the average they reported indulging in five or six kinds of
daydreams. That half the students admitted recurrent daydreams
leads Shaffer to conclude that even systematic daydreaming can-
not be considered pathological.
Imagination or Creative Thinking
Sometimes we think of imagination as meaning mental im-
agery. It also can be applied to daydreaming, contrasted with
logical, realistic thinking. Most psychologists use it to designate
creative thinking, or invention. In this sense imagination means
formirig new combinations or patterns out of past experiences,
resulting in an original product. In their book, The Great Apes,
Robert and Ada Yerkes picture an imaginary creature that com-
bines ape and human features. Other examples of this kind are
the unicorn, centaur, mermaid, and most Alice in Wonderland
characters.
The great German physiological psychologist, HERMANN VON